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By Alyson Campbell 
Multimedia & Social Media Editor 


College officials waited almost four 
and a half hours to alert the St. Michael’s 
campus that a Colchester man was shot 
multiple times in his apartment across the 
street from the school’s Center for Women 
and Gender last week. 


The email announcement received vari-- 


ous reactions from the college community. 

Patrick Bombard, 29, of Williston who 
has since surrendered to police, shot Travis 
Carl, 36, in his neck and leg inside Carl’s 
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Shooting hits close to home | ‘Dabs’ lab 


apartment on College Parkway at about 
9:00 a.m. on Monday, March 7, Col- 
chester Police said. Bombard has pleaded 
not guilty in Vermont Superior Court to 
charges of attempted second degree mur- 
der and aggravated assault. 

St. Michael’s Rescue transported Carl 
to UVM Medical Center where he was ad- 
mitted with non-life threatening injuries. 

The college's decision to delay inform- 
ing the community was based on several 
factors, St. Michael’s Director of Public 
Safety Douglas Babcock told The Defend- 
er. Key among them was that they evaluat- 


Community weighs in on timeliness of campus alert 





ed the shooting as not an imminent threat 
to the campus, 

Speaking of the email, Babcock said, 
“Although it comes from my office, I am 
not the sole person involved in that. In- 
formation like this that comes through, 
has to go through the cabinet, the pres- 
ident’ office, marketing. And that’s 
just part of the process. There are things 
that come out of here directly like when 


the sprinkler in Cheray ruptured and the 
building flooded.” 


SEE SHOOTING, PAGE 3 
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By Seth Boudreau 
Sports Editor & Photographer 


On Tuesday, March 8, the Winooski 
Police department evacuated local busi- 
nesses on Main St. after identifying a 
home-grown lab with explosive materials 
in the upstairs apartment. According to 
a report by the Winooski Police Depart- 
ment, items that were found included 
butane fuel, when ignited can be highly 
explosive. The findings in the apartment 
warranted an immediate evacuation of 
local businesses and other residential 
properties and a shut down of south- 
bound Main St. traffic, police said. 

During this blockage local restaurants 
such as Our House had to evacuate from 
midafternoon until 7 p.m. “We estimate 
our loss in sales to be about $3,000,” said 
Maggie Barch-Pearsall with Our House. 
“While we're pleased that Winooski was 
quick and ready to handle this potential 
public safety issue, we were disappointed 
by the lack of communication and the 
fact that the situation was not, after all, 
volatile.” 


SEE LAB, PAGE 4 





Lacrosse has become the fastest 
growing sport with overa 100 
percent increase in participation - 
. since 2000 
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- ‘Spring Fever : 


Warm spring temperatures 


mean more than justmud 
_ season in Vermont: picnics and 
- farmer's markets begin to bloom. 


Facebook.com/ 


Instagram.com/ 
SMC_Defender 





Clovers and Cabbage 


Behind the decorations and celebrations, 
many of those with Irish roots remember 
their personal holiday traditions on St. 
Patrick’s Day 
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Low turnout for Student Association election 


By Adrian Diaz 
Staff Writer 


Candidates and voter turnout.were 
low last week for annual Student Asso- 
ciation (S.A.) elections at St. Michael’s 
College. Uncontested candidate for S.A. 
President, Sophia Adams, ’18, won the 
position while Daniel Ramos, 17, won 
as S.A. Vice President. 

“We, as a school, need more people 
involved in the Student Association,” 
said Adams. “We are all members of St. 
Mike’s and we deserve making this expe- 
rience positive.” 

Student neglect of S.A. responsibil- 
ity appears to be part of a greater trend 
occurring this year. In the September 
election, there were 25 student positions 
open for hall and area representatives, 
but only 15 students submitted petitions 
to include their names on the ballot. 

“Saint Michael’s Student Association 
is you, the S.A. website says. “Every 
student enters the S.A. upon coming 
to St. Mike’s. The purpose of the S.A. is 
[...] to represent the collective interests 
of the student body before the faculty, 
administration, board of trustees of the 
college, and all other relevant organiza- 
tions.” 

Still, some positions were empty on 
the ballot and write-in candidates were 
elected. 

A forum on Tuesday March 7 at Roy 
Room introduced candidates who were 
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Nicole Butler, 18, and Erin Irons, 16 run the Student Association voting table in Alliot Hall on Thursday, March 10, the final day of voting. 


running for President and Vice President 
of their respective classes, and the rest of 
the candidates vying for the remaining 
positions. The forum allowed candidates 
a few minutes to share their points of 


view and ideas for the upcoming year. 

The attendance to the forum was ap- 
proximately 80 students. 

James Baker 16, Secretary of Student 


Policy, coordinated the election process, 


setting up online voting and promoting 
the election. 


“Saint Michael’s College is their 


school,” Baker said. “This is the best way 


to get their voice out.” 





Alum prevents domestic abuse, case-by-case 


By Elizabeth O’Donnell 
Staff Writer 


Krystal Wrinn, ’07, first saw the 
effects of domestic violence while work- 
ing at the Brattleboro Retreat, a mental 
health and addiction treatment cen- 
ter. There, the St. Michael’s alumnus 
worked with kids who had been physi- 
cally or sexually abused. Moved by this 
experience, she graduated with a bach- 
elor’s degree in psychology and began 
working for the Northeastern Family 
Institute. 

She now works as a police officer 
for the Burlington Police Department 
for six years. Having witnessed the 
devastating affects of domestic violence 
first-hand, Wrinn decided rather than 
cleaning up the aftereffects of abuse, 
she would work to find a way to stop it. 


As the Burlington Police De- 
partment. launches their first Do- 
Violence Prevention 
Wrinn will take the 


mestic pro- 


gram, helm. 
Q: What led you to join the police 
force? 

A: A lot of members of my family are 


of going into police work, he noted that 
that month’s issue of Police Magazine 
was called “Sisters in Blue,” the whole 
magazine was talking about women in 
law enforcement, so I thought, “this 
must be my calling, it must be a sign for 
me.” Also, St. Michael’s really instills 
this community factor. What starts off 


If she didn’t get the help that she needed, 


she would’ve been dead that night. 


in law enforcement. My father was the 
police chief in Brattleboro, Vt. and 
both my father and my mother were in 
the military, so I grew up with two in- 
credibly strong role models to look up 
to. Seeing my mother as such a strong 
woman especially helped push me. 

When I told my father I was thinking 


-Krystal Wrinn, ’07 


as friendships there really becomes fam- 
ily. That community aspect worked its 
way here as well—this is my family. 


Q: Did you experience anything be- 
fore accepting this title that drove you 
to want to work in domestic violence? 


A: I think for every officer there will ; 


always be that one call that stays with 
you and sets the tone for a lot of things. 
When I was very early on in my career 
here, maybe two years in, I had to go 
to a domestic, just like any other off- 
cer does. What stayed with me forever 
was what that woman had done to save 
her life that night. To this day, it still 
is amazingly inspiring because what she 
had done saved her life. If she didn’t get 
the help that she needed, she would’ve 


been dead that night. From that point 
forward it really set the tone of what 


I’ve put a lot of work into educat- 
ing myself, and educating other officers. 
We're constantly training our officers 
on how to handle and investigate these 
calls and cases as they are the most dan- 
gerous calls to respond to. . 
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SHOOTING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


The notification email sent at 1:22 p.m. 
gave limited details about the incident. The 
four paragraph email included: . 

* “Colchester police responded and 
confirmed the shooter had left the scene.” 

“Colchester police confirmed that this 
incident has no connection with the college.” 

¢ “None of the people involved are con- 
nected with the college.” 


e “There were no indications that the, 


shooter came to any college property.” 

The email also said the Colchester police 
department “will notify the college if there 
are any developments that pose a concern to 
our community.” 

Colchester police later said Bombard was 
considered “armed and dangerous.” By 
Monday night, an arrest warrant had been 
obtained and Bombard surrendered late 
Wednesday afternoon. 

‘There were mixed reactions to the timing 
of the campus notification. 

In a student survey conducted by The 
Defender shortly after the incident of 89 re- 
spondents, 57 students (64 percent) believe 
this was an inappropriate time frame of com- 
munication, and many of these thought the 
close proximity made it relevant enough to 
the campus for immediate notification. 

The other 32 students (36 percent) be- 
lieve the time frame of communication was 
appropriate, and some thought it would have 
created unnecessary chaos. 

Among those who preferred early noti- 
fication is Lydia Barca, 17, who heard about 
the shooting on Facebook at noon that day. 

_ “As soon as Public Safety was notified of 
an active, at large shooter, classes should have 
been cancelled,” said Barca. “It should not be 
their responsibility to determine the status of 
a dangerous situation. With a threat so se- 
rious it is unacceptable for Public Safety to 
take a chance on the safety of the students.” 

Of the 89 survey respondents, 57 per- 
cent knew of the shooting before the email 
was sent, 31 percent knew at the time of the 
email, and 11 percent found out after the 
time of the email. 

The incident had been reported online 
by The Burlington Free Press, and various 
TV and radio stations. About 30 percent of 
survey respondents reported hearing of the 

_shooting from Public Safety. 

“My emails from Public Safety were 
somehow moved to my spam section of my. 
email, so I never even knew what time they 
responded to this incident,” said Braden Ker- 
win, 17, who heard the news from another 
source later that Monday night. 

Babcock said he is fully aware of how 
social media multiplies and he believes that 
getting the information out in a broad way 
would have increased the pressure on the 
shooter and on the investigation. 

“This person was clearly in a dangerous 
mental state and wherever they were, if we 
immediately are part of increasing the pres- 
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sure on that person and the investigation by 
getting this information out in a broad way 
and it’s going to multiply on social media, we 
were concerned that we would actually harm 
the investigation or increase the person’ risk 
to the general public, even though he was 
gone from our campus,” Babcock said. 
Colchester Lt. Doug Allen declined to 

speculate whether notifying the college com- 
munity would have placed added pressure to 
the shooter and/or the investigation. 

“Youre asking an opinion question, and 
that’s not an opinion question I'm going to 
answer,’ Allen said. 


Visiting families 

From Sunday, March 6 until early the 
next afternoon, 140 admitted students and 
their families were visiting campus to partic- 
ipate in an overnight admissions event called 
“Select St. Mike's.” During the time of the 
shooting, the students were attending a panel 
in the nearby McCarthy Arts Center while 
the parents attended a talk across campus in 
the Dion Family Student Center. 

Michael Stefanowicz, the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Admission for the Undergraduate Pro- 
gram, said the visitors were never notified by 
the college about the shooting. He is unsure 
if any visitors heard about the shooting from 
another source. 

“Safety is always a concern when applying 
to colleges especially for parents. Asa student, 
I trust public safety and the decisions made 
by the administration,” said CeCe Horbat, 
16, open house and yield event coordinator 
for Founders Society. “Tt wouldn't have been 
necessary to tell the visiting families due to 
lack of information and little to no threat to 
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students.” 

Accepted students stayed overnight in 
the dorms, and Stefanowicz confirmed that 
there were some families who stayed in the 
Days Inn, which is next door to the shooting 
scene. 

“We would never sacrifice anyone’s safety, 
based on what we're doing here in the admis- 
sions office. The first and foremost thing on 
our minds is always the safety and then the 
comfort of our guests when we have admis- 
sion programs,’ Stefanowicz said. “If an in- 
cident did come up that required action, we 
would defer to Public Safety.” 


As soon as Public Safety was notified of 
an active, at-large shooter, classes should 
have been cancelled.” 


-Lydia Barca, "17 


Timeline of events 
Babcock told The Defender the following 
sequence of events: 

The first information St. Michael's dis- 
patch center received was from a Vermont 
911 call informing them a 36 year-old man 
was shot in the leg, and the shooter had left 
15 minutes before the call. 

St. Michael's Rescue waited in an am- 
bulance in their driveway until the crew was 
told by the police it was safe to go to the 
scene. Public Safety patrolled the campus, 
checked and secured the closest St. Michael's 
buildings including The Center for Women 
and Gender and The Ross Sports Center. 
They monitored live security cameras as well 
as reviewed footage. The college does not 
have 100% coverage with the security cam- 
eras, but they used what they had. 

Colchester Police were on scene within a 
couple of minutes and confirmed the report 
that the shooter had left 15 minutes prior to 
the original call. They also gave Public Safety 
additional information collected from those 








‘ PHOTO BY ALYSON CAMPELL 
Police investigate the shooting on Monday, March 7, across the street from St. Michael’s College. The shooter turned himself in two days 
later on Wednesday, March 9. 


involved at the scene, including the identity 
of the suspect, a description of the vehicle he 
left in, and that there was a relationship be- 
tween shooter and victim, Babcock said. 

“Because we had specific facts about this 
incident, about what the incident was and 
what the threat was, there wasn’t a need to 
do an immediate notification at all,” Babcock 
said. 

Another reason for the timing of the 
email, Babcock said was because Public Safe- 
ty was waiting for more information so that 
they could send a message that was “calming 
rather than causing more chaos.” 

A second campus-wide email at 9:32 p.m. 
that Monday night, said that “The immedi- 
ate assessment showed that this incident was 
targeted and intentional and that there was 
not a threat to the general public or the Col- 
lege community.” 

During a news conference Tuesday, 
March 8, Colchester Police Sgt. James 
Roy said, “The nature of the incident 
would suggest that this was a directed as- 
sault. To then say there is no risk to the 
general public would not be appropriate.” 

Babcock noted a week earlier, Uni- 
versity of Vermont had a peeping tom 
complaint. Because he thought it was rel- 
evant, he sent an alert through the cabinet 
and it was later sent to the St. Michael’s 
community. 

Babcock, who was a former Essex Po- 
lice Sergeant before he was hired for this 
school year, said he wants open commu- 
nication with the campus. 

“Tt’s critical that we have good solid 
communication especially in life-threat- 
ening events and if there was an immi- 
nent or immediate threat to the campus,” 
Babcock said. “One of the things that 
comes with that is the responsibility not 
to use our emergency channels too much 
because people get numb to it. We want 
you to know that if you get a RAVE alert 
from us, read it right now ‘this instant, it 
matters.” J 
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Q: Can you elaborate on what your 
role as Domestic Violence Prevention 
Officer entails? 

A: Across the nation, domestic violence 
occurs, it doesn’t matter what city, what 
county. We recognize that as a depart- 
ment, and say ‘what’s one next step that 
we can take to help victims of domes- 
tic violence?? What my role does is en- 
sure victims safety because that is our 
number one priority. I follow-up with 
victims, including first follow-up state- 
ments. I also take photographs of the 
injuries that have happened, to monitor 
their progression. What is most import- 
ant is for the victims to know that there 
is that follow-up, there is that safety net 
for them. 


Q: Can you elaborate on how “pre- 
vention” ties into your role? 

A: It’s an all-encompassing title. I have 
a lot different hats that I wear here. 
Officers responding to a house want 
to prevent any further abuse from hap- 
pening, so I step in to say, “How can 
we get this to happen,’ whether that is 
helping them apply for restraining or- 
der, getting them connected with shel- 
ters, legal aids, anything that can help 
prevent further abuse from happening. 
Additionally, I ensure that offenders are 
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held accountable and that victims know 
they have someone looking out for 
them who knows their history. Second- 
ly, there’s an awareness aspect of what I 
do. This has to be a conversation that 
the whole community needs to be hav- 
ing. We have to take this whole secrecy 
aspect of domestic violence away. Hav- 
ing this communication is really im- 
portant. I have been going out making 
sure I am really connected and that they 
see my name, because it’s very reassur- 
ing for victims to hear that we are on a 
first name basis. 


Q: Of course there is no one approach 
to eradicating domestic violence from 
our society. However, what would you 
say is the most important approach to 
minimizing cases? 

A: Having conversations about it is 
definitely the most important. This 
is something that is happening and it 
can happen at any age. I can’t stress 
it enough and it’s so basic, if you see 
something say something. Even if the 
victim doesn’t want to say something 
about it afterward, at least it’s been 
documented, so that we can show that 
there is a history and we can start get- 
ting resources to those victims. If no 
one says anything at all, how is anyone 
going to know about it? And then the 
victim is stuck in this place of ‘I don’t 
know how to get help, or how do I tell 
somebody?’ In the long run, saying 
something could truly save someone’s 


life. 
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Authorities found the clandestine lab on the second floor of the red building on March 9. 
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After the evacuation was ceased, busi- 
nesses and residents were allowed to 
immediately return to where they were 
evacuated from. 

Special units such as the Vermont 
State Police Clandestine Lab Team and 
Vermont Emergency Response Team 
were two of several departments that 
responded to the scene. 

Once the scene was safe, an investi- 
gation revealed that it was not a meth 
lab as suspected but a Butane Hash 
Oil (BHO) Clandestine Lab. Involving 
marijuana, this process involves butane, 
heat and pressure to create a product 
with a more intense high than normal 
marijuana. Of immediate concern is 
the explosive potential of the process. 
There are documented cases of explo- 
sions that result in death, which is why 
serious precaution was taken during 
evacuations according to The Winooski 


PHOTO COURTESY OF KRYSTAL WRINN 
Six-year Burlington Police Department veteran, Krystal Wrinn, ’07, now heads the Do- 
mestic Violence Prevention program. 
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police department x 
According to KRCA news in Cal- 
ifornia, the number of BHO labs are 
becoming an epidemic. Hash oil, being 
more concentrated than Marijuana is 
selling for $40 a gram or $22,000 for 
a pound. It is the invisible vapors from . 
the butane that if ignited, leads to ex- 
plosions that can cause serious burns to 
the individual producing the hash oil. 
“Tt is all part of an open investiga- 
tion, that information is not available 
for release at this time,” said Lieutenant 
Scott McGivern with the Winooski Po- 
lice Department. “When someone is 
charged, the information becomes pub-. 
lic and-is available for release.” 
Criminal charges can be brought 


to the tenant of the apartment who 


was manufacturing of this product but 
Vermont does not have any statutes for 
clandestine labs. According to Lieu- 
tenant McGivern the investigation is 
currently ongoing. There are no longer 
any more ongoing safety concerns and 


buildings that were involved are safe to 
inhabit. 
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Ils America over-medicated? 


Psychology Professor Ron Miller ignites a debate 


By Brianna McKinley 
Staff Writer 


Reclined in his desk chair, Dr. Ronald 
Miller, professor of psychology at St. 
Michael’s since 1984, gazed through 
rounded glasses while unceremonious- 
ly chatting about his most recent ac- 


complishment. In June 2015, Miller’s 


book, “Not So Abnormal Psychology: 
A Pragmatic View of Mental Illness”, 
was published by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. It has since gained 
national attention, receiving honorable 
mention in the 2016 PROSE Awards, 
and sparked a conversation about some 
inherent issues within the field of psy- 
chology, specifically the way in which 
society views and treats mental illness. 
I met with Dr. Miller to discuss his 
book in his office, under the calculat- 
ing eye of Sigmund Freud, who ob- 
served us from a large poster hanging 
above Miller’s desk. 


Not So Abnormal 
Psychology 





The cover of Ron Miller’s book, Not So 
Abnormal Psychology. 


Q: What was your intention in writing 
this book? 
A: There were two. One was that J had 


been teaching abnormal psychology and 


I got fed up with the textbooks that were 
available. I didn’t think they were teach- 
ing the courses in a way that was consis- 
tent with what I knew from working in 
the field. The second reason was that I 
wanted to write it more in the style of a 
trade paperback that you might buy in the 
psychology section of Barnes and Noble, 
so that the general reader might enjoy it. 





Ronald Miller poses with his new book in his office on Wednesday. 


Q: Why do you think doctors are in- 
clined to prescribe prescription drugs 
over other treatments for mental ill- 
ness? 

A: Doctors don’t get a lot of training in 
psychology and so they really don’t know 


~ what else to do. There are all these factors 


- the drug companies pushing the drugs, 
free samples to the doctors, vacations if 
they increase prescriptions. This is not to 
say that I’m anti-medication. I’m against 


_ the overuse of medication. Probably 10 


or 20 percent of the population would be 
helped by adding medication to therapy. 
But there are all these economic factors 
with the providers and the patients that 
make it so most people only get medica- 
tion. 

I think our whole diagnostic system 
needs to be completely replaced by a con- 
tinuum of suffering. There are some re- 
search scales that have been developed to 
help people rate their psychological suf- 
fering. That’s all we really need in the field 
for communicating with other people to 
get across the problem that you're work- 
ing on. With this, we could move towards 
qualitative distinctions, rather than quan- 
titative ones. 


Q: The book is pretty personal. Did you 
draw on your time as a psychologist 
or your own experiences with mental 
health? 

A: Both. I talked a lot about my family 


background and the problems that I grew 
up seeing in my extended family, as well as 
some of the problems I had in high school 
and college. It was a tumultuous time and 
I talked at length about what made me 
feel very vulnerable and under siege. ‘That 
surprised people, since it claimed to be a 
textbook but had a lot of personal things 
in it. But I think most people actually like 
that part of it. 


Q: It seems that over the past few years, 
the discourse surrounding mental 
health has become more biological. For 
example, depression is now regarded 
as a disease. Do you think this under- 
mines or supports your argument? 
A: This trend actually provoked my ar- 
gument. Seeing this happening made 
me feel as though we were going in the 
wrong direction in the field and I want- 
ed to make a statement about that. Many 
people who do not want to see the growth 
of government programs seek a biological 
explanation for those individuals who ar- 
ent self-reliant. In the 1920s and 30s it 
was eugenics. The latest version is to look 
for a genetic basis for depression, schizo- 
phrenia, anxiety, and antisocial behavior 
as though then we could eliminate these 
social problems. This places the blame on 
the individual rather than the society that 
needs to change. 

I say that maybe 20 percent of the 
problem is in the biological area and 80 
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percent is in the psychological, social 
realm that isn't going to be solved by biol- 
ogy. There are changes everywhere in our 
society that we would make it so that peo- 
ple wouldn't need a pill to “instantly” get 
them back on their feet. 


Q: How effective do you think St. Mi- 
chael’s is at addressing mental illness? 
A: Last year I was chair of a committee 
that was concerned with the quality of 
life on campus and we recognized that the 
counseling center was understaffed. The 
president immediately responded to that 
and they have since hired someone. From 
what I’ve seen in our research, all college 
campuses struggle with this. I don’t think 
we're doing worse than any other school, 
but I think every school could improve. 
It’s universal and it’s a tough problem. 
However, there's a lot more receptivity 
here on campus about not making medi- 
cation the primary treatment for students. 
From what I understand, the nurses at 
the wellness center believe that students 
should be given counseling sessions first. 
This is really good because it means that 
students are treated differently from typi- 
cal primary care facilities. Again, there's a 
lot that needs to be done, but the college 


is aware of it. 


Miller's book can be found in the Durick 
Library at St. Michael’s College. 
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Compost is poured into bins collected from the townhouses. 


By Amelia Weeks 
Staff Writer 


As students approached the dish- 
drop on their way out of the Green 
Mountain Dining Hall, they passed the 
two large compost receptacles on their 
right. Have you ever wondered what 
they were for? Let’s have a closer look, 
but hold your nose! 

Of eight students who were leav- 
ing breakfast, only two took the time 
to scrape the food scraps from their 
plate into the bin. Anna Cook, ’18 of 
Vermont, was one of them. Her grape- 
fruit rind, when dumped into the bin, 
started the first stage of the composting 
process at St. Michael’s College. 

“It’s the single easiest thing anyone 
can do to help the environment, and 
there is no reason not to do it,” Cook 
said. ; 

A new law will soon penalize Ver- 
monters who fail to properly dispose of 
their food scraps. Yet most of St. Mi- 
chael’s faculty, staff and students still do 
not participate. Learning about the en- 
tire process of composting on campus, 
and knowing the benefits, is the first 


step towards greater compliance. 


The Disconnect 

“You can’t expect anyone to change any 
behavior without knowing why it is im- 
portant and why they need to change it,” 
said Heather Lynch, the sustainability co- 
ordinator at St. Michael’s College. 

“With composting we're changing how 
you deal with this food scrap, and not 
thinking it’s just an item you can forget 
about and toss away. That disconnect, not 
really thinking about what happens to this 
food item once I’m done with it, is one 
of the biggest root causes of the problems 
we're having with our waste diversion,” 


Lynch said. 


Chop it, Eat it, Compost it 

Once the grapefruit rind is dumped 
into the bin, it is out of sight and out of 
mind for most students. So what really 
happens to it and all the other food scraps 
produced on campus? 

The composting process begins in the 
kitchen, where food is delivered. As ingre- 
dients are peeled and chopped in prepa- 
ration for meals, any waste generated is 
composted right from the start explained 
Brian Roper, dining services general man- 
ager. “Back of the house is pre-consumer 
waste. All the melon rinds and peelings, we 
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compost 50 percent of it, and the other 50 
percent we give to a farmer who uses it as 
animal feed. We find that just as valuable, 
if not better than composting,” Roper said. 

When dropping their dishes off on the 


conveyer belt, students are encouraged to 


compost by the giant sign hanging from ~ 


the ceiling that reads ‘Compost Here!’ with 
an arrow pointing to the compost bins. 

Ideally all the post-consumer waste 
would be sorted by students. When it isn’t, 
Sodexo has a back-up plan. The plates and 
bowls are sprayed and cleared off, and all 
the food scraps are processed in water. Un- 
fortunately, the result is a much heavier 
compost bin, which is harder for Sodexo 
workers to handle. 

“Ninety-five percent of all food scraps 
from the dining hall get composted. Some 
of it ends up in the trash, I’m not going to 
lie. That’s life,” Roper said. 

Full bins are then stored on the loading 
dock, behind Alliot. The grapefruit rind, 
then sits patiently in one of the 20 green, 
“Food Scraps” bins outside Alliot, ready for 
the next step in the composting process. 


Mix it, Heat it, Break it down ‘ 
“We usually pick up between eight to 
nine bins a day when school is in session,” 


said Alan Dickinson, associate director 
of Physical Services and Transportation. 
“We also compost all the organic matter 
on campus, which includes all the flowers, 
grass clipping and leaves.” 

Dickinson’s crew trucks the compost “ 
across state Route 15, behind the cemetery 
and down the hill, where the composting 
operation is centralized. “The school owns 
the property across the road, and we dump 
the compost there every day and cover Re 
Dickinson said. 

The school uses a wiidrow composting 
system, which consists of long rows of raw 
materials that are regularly turned and agi- 
tated, “The school has a bucket loader that 
we use to roll the rows to keep the piles 
turned over to start the composting pro- 
cess,” Dickinson said. 

The more frequently it is mixed, the 
faster particles break down. At St. Mi- 
chael’s College it takes anywhere from 10 
months to a year and a half to create use- 
able compost. 


Back to the Earth 
One of the unique things about this shoe) 
is that the entire composting loop, start to 
finish, happens right here on campus, in- 
stead of being transported to a processing 
facility. The finished compost product is 
put back on the campus, to help nourish 
the soil, so all the advantages of compost- 
ing directly benefit the school, Lynch said. 
“Then to bring it full circle, this fall 
we put it on the 300’s field. We chose the 
300’s field because there was construction 
on it from the new dorm. There's also a lot 
of use on that field they're putting more 
kids on south campus, and there is more 
foot traffic, so there's more compaction 
and it makes it a lot more difficult to grow 
turf,” Dickinson said. 
‘Any soil that comes back up, like 
when we plant trees or fill a whole, we mix 
it 50/50 with compost. Our native soil 
here at St. Mike's is very sandy, and adding 
that organic matter helps it retain mois- 
ture,’ Dickinson said. 


Forks with the Flowers 
Last fall, the compost was put on the 
300’s field, to assist in growing the grass, 
however many students were irritated be- 
cause silverware, broken plates, and nap- 
kins that had not been completely com- 
posted were also spread on the field. 
The rugby teams were one of the groups 
that were directly affected by the remnants 
of trash in the compost. 


SEE GRAPEFRUIT, PAGE 8 
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Dance team on pointe 


March 17, 2016 : 7 


By Tina Frasca 
Staff Writer 


Friday night, community members 
filled the McCarthy Auditorium for the 
St. Michael’s dance team’s ninth annual 
spring show. 

Just two days earlier, black high- 
top converse laying in the isle and 13 
young women tossing around neon and 
multi-colored apparel was the scene in the 
McCarthy Auditorium during the team’s 
dress rehearsal, to perfect the final touches 
for the upcoming performance. 

“More practices and less sleep,” said 
Kelsey Pett, 16, as the performance date 
drew closer. After six months of training, 


the athletes met for one of the final time to 


prepare for their upcoming performance. 
The team had been practicing four times a 
week this semester in preparation. 

The dance team performed 15 dances 
which were choreographed collectively by 
the entire squad. 

_ Four of these performances included 
the entire team, while another four were 
solos from Meghan Feenan, °19, Becca 
Holland, *18, and captains Kristen Mc- 
Carthy, 16 and Kelsey Pett, ’16. 

There was a mixture of nerves and ex- 
citement among the dancers. Those who 
experienced their first spring show said 
they didn’t know what to expect going in. 

Meghan Feenan, ’19, was in eight per- 
formances including a solo that she cho- 
reographed herself. “It’s nerve-racking to 
do a solo, I’m going over it in my head 
constantly.” 

Alexa Choquette, ’19, and Eva Star 
Wilton, *19, encouraged each other to 
try out for the team last fall, and were the 
only three first-year students to make the 
team. For Wilton, who is from Vienna, 
Austria, the dance team helped her find 
a place where she could fit in. “Everyone 
was welcoming and friendly, so it wasn't 
hard at all,” said Wilton. 

With music ranging from Justin Bieber 
to the Cinematic Orchestra, the dance 


team prepared to perform in what Pett 
called one of their best shows. 


~ Before the show, the team said there 


were a few performances they couldn't 
wait to present. “Hello Afrika! #Roots” 
excited them all, a dance choreographed 
by Manuela Yeboah, °17. Last year, Ye- 
boah’s African style dance was the hit of 
the show. The last performance, “Sorry” 
by Justin Bieber, seems to be everyone's 
favorite dance, This routine was choreo- 
graphed by captain Aly Campbell, °17, 
who got her inspiration from the music 
video. 

During rehearsals, Campbell an- 
nounced to the group that for one of the 


performances they will be using glow 
sticks to enhance their fast-paced arm 
movements; to that the girls became ec- 
static. The glow sticks added a depth to 
their dance that was both intriguing and 
fun. 

“It was very emotional, the team is 
like my family and it is so hard and sad 
thinking that it’s all over and I won't be 
back next year to do it all over again with 
them,” Pett said. 


PHOTOS BY LINDSEY GARLAND 
RIGHT: Kelsey Pett, 16, during her solo 
performance, “Glitter in the Air.” 
LEFT MIDDLE:Alexa Choquette, 19, 
during practice for “Black Flies.” 
RIGHT MIDDLE: Members of the dance 
team rehearsing “Wash.” 
BOTTOM: Members of the dance team 
performing “Burlesque.” 
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Shamrock shakes and green beer: 
the Americanization of a Saint's day 


By Katherine O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


What do you think when you hear St. 
Patrick’s Day and St. Michael’s College? 
Maybe not much because school is never 
in session during the green holiday, but 
this year students are on campus to cele- 
brate. 

In a thriving town like Burlington, you 
can expect to see Church Street filled with 
college students celebrating (especially in 
bars), but the traditional celebration in Ire- 
land is very different. 

Professor James Byrne, who grew up in 
Ireland, said in an email interview that in 
the past couple decades especially, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day has become Americanized with 
things like parades and pipe bands. “In Ire- 
land, believe it or not, there is much less al- 
cohol consumed than in the U.S.,” he said. 
“It was a shock to me when I came to the 
USS. to discover that it is regarded as a big 
drinking day, especially in college towns.” 

Is the St. Michael’s community aware of 
what St. Patrick's Day truly is about? 

For Byrne, St. Patrick's Day was a re- 
ligious holiday because that is how it was 
celebrated when he was young. Before 
moving to the United States, Byrne re- 
members many favorite memories from 
this special holiday. Among these are go- 
ing to church, wearing green shamrocks 
(three leaf, not four), and picking clovers 
in local fields. Now that he has lived in 
the U.S. for some time, his traditions have 
changed. His St. Patrick’s Day celebrations 
are usually spent around the dinner table 


GRAPEFRUIT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


“Tt was disappointing to run a lap and see 
cutlery and shards of plate around the rugby 
field,” said Anika Bieg, ’18, a member of the 
Women’s Rugby Team. “I wish our compost 
wasnt so contaminated. It’s hard to promote 
compost when the school doesn't treat it 
right,” Bieg said. 

“We screen the compost with a 1-inch 
screen, but unfortunately that’s all I can re- 
ally rent, and it doesn’t screen the spoons 
and forks, and the other small plastic items,” 
Dickinson said. “ Our crew did go back 
and we picked the field, but some of that’s 
caused by the students too, by putting the 
wrong stuff in the compost. We get a little 
bit of everything, it’s kind of discouraging, 


because we try to produce a good product.” 





with Irish food, friends and family enjoy- 
ing some quiet time while usually wearing 
something green. 

Aisling O’Leary, a St. Michael’s soph- 
omore from Chicago, Illinois shares sim- 
ilar views with Professor Byrne. O’Leary’s 
mother is from Ireland, and growing up 
she has learned a lot about the country 
as well as St. Patrick’s day. “Growing up 
my mom always said St. Patrick’s day was 
much bigger in Chicago than in Ireland,” 
O'Leary said. “She explained to me how it 


Lynch said she did see a silver lining 
from the trash on the field. “I dont know 
if it was great, but putting the compost on 
the 300’s field and seeing all of that garbage, 
students then thought ‘oh now I get it, I do 
need to be more aware of what I’m putting 
into those food scrap containers.” 


New Regulations ; 

Chittenden Solid Waste District explains 
that people do not realize that a lot of what 
is being disposed of is actually valuable re- 
sources. CSWD reports that in 2009, about 
58,000 tons of recyclables were landfilled in 
Vermont, adding up to about $7.5 million 
worth of material. 

For St. Michael's, there is also an eco- 

nomic advantage to composting. “It’s twice 
as much for us to dump trash by weight 
than it is to dump compost. Trash is more 
expensive,” Roper said. 


__ ILLUSTRATION BY NICHOLAS VERDIRAME 


has grown into this big drinking day in the. 


U.S and when she was our age she said it 
wasn't like that at all.” 

O'Leary has never spent the holiday 
in Ireland, but even being in Chicago her 
family found ways to celebrate. “On St. 
Patrick’s Day we always had corned beef 
and kohl cannon which is mashed potatoes 
and cabbage, but overall my mother never 
made St. Patrick’s Day a big deal.” 

Through her mother, she has learned 
the different ways St. Patrick’s Day is cel- 


Composting is a clear solution to help- 
ing reduce waste, but it involves some extra 
effort. “With landfills, it’s out of sight out 
of mind. But to think that we don’t have 
much space left on this planet to pump our 
garbage into, is really scary,” Lynch said. . 

In 2012 the Vermont Legislature unani- 
mously passed Act 148: Universal Recycling 
and Composting Law. The law established a 
system, and offered tools for Vermonters to 
reduce recoverable resources that end up in a 
landfill and reach a complete landfill ban for 
all businesses and residences by 2020. Start- 
ing July 1, 2016, generators of more than 26 
tons per year are required to compost and do- 
nate all organic waste. According to Lynch, 
St. Michael’s College produces approximate- 
ly 35 tons per year so it will have to comply 
with this rule. This means that there will be 
composting bins integrated all over campus, 
including residential buildings. 





ebrated in Ireland, “During the day there 
are many parades with school bands, that’s 
mostly family orientated and put on for 
children,” O’Leary said. “At night adults 
will go to different pubs and drink Guin- 
ness, which is the big thing in Ireland.” 
O'Leary said that although the holiday 
is bigger in the U.S., in the past 20 years 
or so it has grown bigger. “I am not sure, 
but I think it has gotten bigger because of 
how big it is here,” O’Leary said. “Trick or 
treating has become popular in Ireland be- 
cause we do it here, so I think the U.S is 
the reason for the rise in the popularity.” 


Compliance or Complaints 
“You're asking students, staff and fac- - 

ulty, to change what they've been doing, 
24/7 for X amount of years. The challenge 
of getting students to care is not a new 
one for Lynch. With Act 148 in effect, 
she now has the law on her side. Whether 
or not it is convenient for students, tak- 
ing the time to put the grapefruit rind in 
the compost bin will soon be mandatory. 
“Humans take so much from the envi- 
ronment, the least we can do is give some 
back,” Cook said. 

“You're diverting it from a landfill, 
where the food scraps would be contrib- 
uting to methane gas, one of the most 
potent greenhouse gases.” Lynch said. 
“At the same time youre putting nutri- 
ents back into the soil. Composting in | 
preventing bad and also doing good. It’s 


a win-win.” 
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A midsummer knight's drea 


By Jameson Connor 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Theatre Department 
debuted their production of William 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” on Thursday, March 3, the first 
of five showings in the McCarthy Arts 
Theatre. The play, directed by Catherine 
Hurst, follows a groups of four lovers 
connected in an intricate love circle in 


Athens, Greece, as they travel into the 


eerie woods and their paths become in- 
tertwined with a group of mystical fair- 
ies and a band of zany weavers at the 
hands of the King of Shadows and his 
powerful love potions. The play opens 
in the dark woods, as five fairies dance 
around with their shirts completely illu- 
minated and another fairy with a glow- 
ing orb setting the mystical tone for the 
rest of the performance. 

Although it is a story primarily about 
love, laughter could be heard through- 
out McCarthy Hall during the entire 
performance, much of it due to Richard 
Bernache, ’16. Bernache played the hi- 
larious lead of Bottom, the ostentatious 
star of the weavers who gets turned into 
a donkey and which causes him to have 
a dream one midsummer night. Not 


only did Bernache play one of the leads, 


he also presented the play as his senior 
seminar project. Bernache said he was 
assigned this project in the middle of 


last year’s spring semester. “Ever since 


then it has been a preparation project, 
‘getting ready with the actual thesis part 
of the project as well as the formal pre- 
sentation and production,” Bernache 
said. : 
Bernache’s partner for the seminar, 
Jordan DeKett, *16, held the role of 
Titania, The Queen of the Fairies who 
becomes enchanted by love potion and 
then falls in love with Bottom in don- 
key form. They chose to work together 
after performing with each other for the 





this performance. The duo contributed 
a few additions and ad-libs to the script 
in order to seamlessly merge contempo- 


rary English with Shakespeare’s classical - 


style. “There’s a few modern references 
and jokes and things sprinkled through- 
out the play,” Bernache said. “They will 
hit well with modern audiences.” 
When asked about his favorite part 
of the show, Bernache said, “We get to 
show people that Shakespeare is not al- 
ways ‘high art.’ I think a lot of people 
are sometimes intimidated by the lan- 
guage and think it is somehow ‘fancier’ 
but for the time period Shakespeare was 
writing, a lot of his jokes were that crass 
and slapstick humor that we are still see- 
ing today. I think there is a lot of that in 
the show which is really fun to see and 


We get to show people that Shakespeare 
is not always ‘high art.’ 


past three years. Bernache said that both 
the time he had to work with DeKett 
and the familiarity he had with her were 
crucial to the show’s success. 

Not only were Bernache and DeKett 
able to play off each other, they were 
also able to create with each other for 


-Richard Bernache, ’16 


really fun to explore and play with.” 
On top of modernizing the script and 
helping cast the play, the seniors were 
also required to write a 30 to 40 page 
analysis of the play, causing Bernache to 
hand in a 179 page long final project. “It 
had me way more prepared going into 


the project because I had thought about 
every little detail of what my character 
would do at what point and why he 
would do it and why it was historical- 
ly important that he do it. So I had a 
much more full, well rounded view of 
the world of the play than I normally 
do which has been a really fun process.” 

Auditions for the play were held in 
the beginning of December, and the ac- 
tors began to memorize lines right away 
because rehearsal was shortened to 5 
weeks as opposed to an8 week period 
for productions in previous years. All 
the actors were assigned to have their 
parts memorized by the beginning of 
the second semester when the rehearsals 
began. Ian Underwood, ’18, who played 
Lysander, describes the brief learning 
time as a positive part of the shortened 
practice period. 

“It was really awesome, all of us com- 
ing in off book, because when youre re- 
hearsing with a script it’s just so limiting 
and you can’t do any of the blocking- 
which is any movement that happens on 
stage- and it’s hard to do any of that with 
a script in your hand,” Underwood said. 
The early memorization of lines helped 
Underwood get into character. Especial- 
ly with the old-fashioned English used 
in Shakespeare’s work, “making sure you 


PHOTO COURTESY OF DUBACK PHOTOGRAPHY 
Richard Bernache, 16, and Jordan DeKett, 16, as Bottom and Titania. The two worked together on the show for their senior seminar. 


know what you're saying and that you're 
saying it with confidence is the hardest 
part,” Underwood said. 

Even though the actors got an ear- 
ly jump on memorizing their lines and 
getting into character, in classic Shake- 
speare fashion, tragedy almost struck 
for the entire crew a few weeks before 
the show was about to open. As illness 
began to infiltrate the cast, hopes for 
the play seemed to dwindle. Due to 
their poor health, many of the actors 
were assigned to vocal rest, including 
Bernache, who was forced to take a 
full week off. As sickness spread, some 
rehearsals were canceled including the 
final dress rehearsal because six actors 
couldn’ talk. “It was a frightening expe- 
rience to know that someone might not 
be well enough to perform,” Bernache 
said. 

Despite Shakespeare never being her 
favorite read, a member of the audience, 
Shauna Crowley, ’18, said that the play 
far exceeded her expectations. Having 
never seeing this play, Crowley said she 
was not only surprised by how comical 
the writing was but how funny the entire 
cast was. Even if some of them were bat- 
tling illness, Crowley said, “It’s always 
great to see some of your own classmates 
in action. They were awesome.” 
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A half-dozen ways to spice up mud season 


By Kelsey Bode 
Features & Lifestyle Editor 


It’s easy to get stuck in the mud once 
springtime rolls around in Vermont. The 
sun comes out, temperatures rise and 
the ground is a smorgasbord of slush and 
gooey mud. Rather than stay inside, we 
asked local students to share their favorite 
spring adventures. 


_ PHOTO BY SETH BOUDREAU 


A sige in St. Albans advertises this year’s fes- 
tiva 





St. Albans Maple 
Festival 
Dates: April 22, 23, 24 


This year is the 50th Maple festival 
in St. Albans, a celebration known 
for having a plethora of maple-foods, 
a parade, a comedy show, a ‘Sap Run’ 
for the maple-loving runner, a Fid- 
dler show, and more. “You could ba- 
sically get maple-anything and there 
are some really fun shops downtown — 
to check out,” said Allie Brown, *17, 
of St. Albans. “It’s just fun to see all 
of the different products that we 
have made of maple syrup, and just 
to support Vermont's iconic symbol. 





ABOVE: Nick k Litchfield of Tounsherid stokes 
fire in the sap boiler in Newfane in March of 
2012. 

Vet noe LEFT: Bob Litchfield of Newfane, talks with 
navy buddy Armand. Tremblay of South- 
bridge, Mass. in Litchfield’s sugarhouse in 
Newfane, March of 2012. 


edn LO} KOM O10) 5) 500 =>) M0) oem) /-\e1e]| am 0) (0) BELOW: Heartwood farmstand at Burlington 
Farmers Market, summer of 2015. 


so it’s cool to be surrounded by our 
culture,” Hailey Dubuque, ‘17, of 
Grand Isle said. 










Farmer’s Markets : 
Dates: Burlington, Fa 
Market- March 19, ‘April 
from 10 a.m.- 2 p.m. in 
the Memorial Auditorium 





“Each town a their own yee 
market and the culture of each - town 
is pretty apparent in the farmer's mat- 

ket,” said Mike Schell, of Williston. 
“You get to see all of the local ings 
that people do. It’s a happy enviro: — 
ment and a good time.” : 
The farmer's market is a great ious 
not only for grocery sopping but for. 
lunch as well. 

“Have lunch, and get some really 
delicious food,” Dubuque said. “And 
youre supporting your local business- 
es, which is always good.” 

Dubuque recommends going to 
the Burlington Farmers Market, one 
of the largest farmer's markets in the 
area; with lots of vendors and variety. 
“I would definitely try the maple lem- 
onade” Dubuque said. 





PHOTO BY YUCHENG MOU 
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Picnic 


Brown, Dubuque, and 
Schell all recommend going 
ig a picnic, but each of them recom- 
‘mend different places to visit. “One of 
my favorite things is to go and have a 
| picnic and get a sandwich from a local 
_sandwich shop,” Dubuque said. “My 
“favorite is the Vermont Sandwich Shop 
in Williston and go outside and sit.” Of 
"course, there are numerous options for 


é 








"homemade sandwich to something you 
“picked up at a farmer's market. 
| Finding a place to picnic doesn’t 
“require going far off campus for St. 
Michael's students. Directly across the 
_street from St. Michael’s, known to 
“most students as “the view” is a beau- 
tiful mountain view-- a perfect place to 
bring a light lunch after class or lay out 
pwith friends in the sun. 
_ “It’s nice to go, even just at St. Mi- 
“chael’ s, over to the view,” Dubuque said. 
“Tf youre going in to Burlington, pretty 
~ much any of the Burlington parks are a 
"great place to go. The waterfront spe 
- cially is beautiful.” 
_ Oakledge Park is another place to 
visit, for a picnic or for a carefree day 
trip. It’s right by the water, and there's a 
huge tree house that looks out over the 
park, walking trails, a bike trail, a play- 

















_ space for picnics, or perhaps a game of 
“frisbee. _ Sy 


' cuisine for your picnic, from a simple. 


ground, all in addition to wide open’ 
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ABOVE: Weihan Luo,’17,.Haobo Wang,’19, and Jian Kang,'18, picnic at “the view” across 


College Parkway on Sunday morning. 


BELOW: A decoy collection in Pizzagalli Center for Art at Shelburne Museum, Sunday. 





"PHOTO BY YUCHENG MOU | 


ABOVE: The steamboat Ticonderoga, built in early 2oth century, at Shelburne Museum, 


Shelburne, VT. 


BELOW: A statue of a bird at Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, VT. 
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Find Your Niche 





Vermont is full of 

unique, interesting places, 

people, and activities. Finding the 

hidden gems in your own backyard is 
half of the fun. 

“A lot of people have their own place 

that they go,” Schell said. “Like you'll 


find out where people go to ride their 


bike or something and you'll never 
have heard of that place before, it’s 


_ the small stuff. I don’t think there's - 


any like hot location where people 
go and spend time where the weather 
gets nice because everyone has their 


_ own little place where they go. People 


are into exploring and do what they 
want todo.” 
Haven't found your niche yet? 


| Here. ate some ideas to get started: 


° Vist ae Sanset drive-in locat- 


~~ ed in Colchester. It opens March 
25th. 


—* RENT a kayak and explore Lake 


Champlain. 

¢ WATCH street performers as the 
weather warms up on Church 
street. 


.@ PEDAL on the bike path along 


Burlington's waterfront. 





| ferent quality to it.” 
Dubuque recommends pate to 
one of the places by the waterfront in 


Burlington to get a creemee or to Al’s 
French Frys. 

“Maple syrup and ice cream are just 
like BFFs- better than peanut-butter 
and jelly,” Brown said. “It’s a very nice, 
sweet, light dessert that’s very refresh- 


ing on a warm day.” 


on 
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Living the Carb- Not Life 


| PHOTO BY 

MARK YETTER 
Katie Petrozzo, 
17, holding up a 
gluten-free bagel 
in Alliot 
dining hall’s 
MyZone room. 


and other misconceptions about eating gluten free 


By Aaron DaCosta 
Staff Writer 


For many students, gluten-free may 
seem like just a fad diet. However, for 
St. Michael’s College students like Ka- 
tie Petrozzo, ‘17, it represents a constant 
struggle to stay healthy and properly 
nourished. 

Petrozzo was diagnosed with celiac dis- 
ease when she was seven years-old. Celi- 
ac disease, which afflicts more than three 
million people in the United States, is 
an autoimmune disorder that causes the 
body to attack the small intestine when it 
tries to process gluten, a mixture of pro- 
teins that is naturally found in wheat and 
other similar grains. This process inter- 
feres with the small intestine’s ability to 
absorb nutrients from food, which can 
lead to malnutrition and other serious 
health issues. 

For Petrozzo, the diagnosis and how 
she handles the disease is critical to her 
health, and it all happens in the Alliot 
Dining hall when she’s at college. She 
has been following a strict diet ever since 
doctors found the cause of her problem. 
Petrozzo must avoid even trace amounts 
of gluten because the negative effects of 
eating gluten for a person with celiac dis- 
ease are so serious. 

Gluten is used as a food additive to 
enhance protein content and change con- 
sistency. It can appear in dishes that seem 


é6é': somethin 


to be fine. The meat seasoning for the 
burrito bar that Alliot used to use, before 
changing their recipe, contained gluten. 
Petrozzo said she has adjusted well 
to the extra precautions over the years. 
“I am conditioned at this point to be hy- 
peraware of everything I eat or drink and 


er Brian Roper explained that many of the 
seasonings and rubs used to prepare these 
foods typically have gluten in them and 
they need to adjust the recipes. 

This September, Sodexo opened a glu- 
ten and allergen free food space inside Al- 
liot, called MyZone. MyZone is located 


| have to make sure ahead of time there 


worthwhile to eat instead of 


getting stuck with a lame salad. 


always have to ask or check labels to en- 
sure I am not going to be contaminated,” 
Petrozzo said. “It’s an extra step and defi- 
nitely adds more time and thought when 
eating food not prepared for myself.” 
When living with celiac disease, eating 
out can be a challenge. “I have to make 
sure ahead of time there is something 
worthwhile to eat instead of getting stuck 
with a lame salad,” Petrozzo explained. 
Alliot often advertises some foods that 
are already naturally free of gluten as glu- 
ten free menu items on signs at various 
meal stations. For example Smoked Tur- 
key Salad, Ham Steaks, and Beef Bris- 
ket are listed as gluten free options even 
though being meats they would not have 
any grain proteins. Alliot General Manag- 


-Katie Petrozzo, "4 7 


to the left as one enters Alliot, between 
the comments board and compost area. It 
is a small room with various cupboards, a 
fridge, and is a game-changer in the lives 
of gluten free students and students with 
allergies in Alliot. The addition of My- 
Zone was meant to cater to students that 
had special dietary needs or restrictions. 
The area functions as a space free of al- 
lergenic products that provides clearly la- 
beled alternative food items. 

Brian Roper has noticed that the space 
is well used. “I see about 40 faces a day in 
here,” Roper said as he held the MyZone 
refrigerator door open revealing shelves 
packed with gluten free muffins. Even 
though the gluten and nut free food that 
is in MyZone costs roughly four times 


as much as comparable food, Roper said 
he sees MyZone as an asset to the dining 
hall and the college. Tour guides routinely 
stop by the space and mention it as a sell- 
ing point. Access to the space is not limit- 
ed, so some students without a dietary re- 
striction still take advantage of the space. 

“There are people who benefit from a 
gluten free diet, those with celiac disease 
and gluten intolerance,” Wendy Hess, 
R.D., C.D., a Burligton, Vermont regis- 
tered dietitian, said in a phone interview. 

The lack of any significant evidence 
supporting the diet for weight loss or 
health has not stopped many Americans 
from ditching gluten. Hess confirmed it 
is not any healthier to remove gluten from 
your diet by eating gluten free carbohy- 
drates. These are the same carbohydrates 
with some protein removed or carbohy- 
drates with rice flour or corn flour. For 
those without a gluten allergy or intoler- 
ance, wheat bread is healthier than — 
free white bread. 

Many gluten free dieters let don't 
realize that they are depriving themselves" 
of beneficial nutrients in whole-wheat 
products that people with celiac disease 
or gluten intolerance take supplements 
to ensure that they get. “The only posi- 
tive benefit is that you're paying attention 
to the quality of the carbohydrates... and 
not drinking beer helps” added Hess. 
Beer is usually made from malted barley 
or wheat which both contain gluten. 
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A shooting occurred at approximately 9 a.m. Monday, March 7, on College Parkway directly across from St. Michael’s College. A 36 year-old man was shot and hospital- 
ized with non life-threatening injuries. The office of Public Safety at St. Michael’s College did not release a statement until 1:22 p.m. The statement said that Public Safety “re- 
sponded to the call by patrolling the campus area near the scene” and that there were “no indications that the shooter came to any college property.” These are the results from 

a survey The Defender put out to students through Facebook, with 89 student responses. 


Did you feel safe? 









Do you think this 
was an appropriate 
communication time frame? 


When did you hear 
about the shooting? 








Howto submit 
photos of the week 


If you would like your 
photo to be featured in 
this section, post your 
photos to Twitter, Face- 
book or Instagram using 


#SMCDefender 
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Shaan recess ends 


“Dedications” art 
installation 


3:30 pm | i ele 






| Mobile Movie Contest | Win Prizes | Get featured on the International VIMEO page | 


Using your mobile phone: shoot, edit, and upload a 30 second story re: SMC 
Email to Dr. Rob at rwilliams2@smcevt. edu 


New winner announced every Wednesday! 
Enter as many movies as you wish until April 15th! 

















: View all videos at www.vimeo.com/smcvtusa 
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xamining education 


he immeasurable value of a college degree 


If the entire world’s population was 
presented by a group of 100 people, 
aly seven would hold a college degree. 
his means that, as the Huffington Post 
pred in 2010, only approximately 

yen percent of people worldwide are 

lege educated. 

A college degree is valuable, but the 
sjority of people both in America and 
e world, are barred, for one reason or 
other, from this education. 

_ We often do not realize how lucky we 
= to be here, at St. Michael’s College. 
When we are given long assignments, 
e complain endlessly and try our hard- 
st to ignore them until we run out of 
time to procrastinate. We count how 
y days we can skip class, and not 
have our absences counted against us. 
ed rather socialize with friends, play 
silly games, and binge-watch Netflix be- 
e we do what it is we came here to 





arn. We have a tendency to forget 
what we gain by being a student 
s one of the most desirable things 
world. 
This i is not to say that we all do 
ot appreciate the huge endeavor emo- 
nally, physically, and financially that 
Bagh er education entails. But many 
of us have seem to lost our purpose. 






Maybe its because we've been taught 
college is simply what follows high 
jol, or maybe it’s because we're just 
pone too much fun to remember our 

ae task. Either way, our mindset re- 
tding higher education must change. 

There's a reason why internation- 
I stud nts flock to the U.S. to receive 










tir education. So much of the world 


ants to have the opportunities so many 

S. college undergraduates are offered. 
many of those in our own home, 
€ 60 percent of working-aged Amer- 
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icans without a college degree, call us 


_lucky for what we've achieved. Is college 


for everyone? No. But if you're here, it’s 
important to make it count. 

At St. Michael’s, opportunities are 
provided both for students and for 
the surrounding community. Krystal 
Wrinn, ’05, is now the first Domestic 
Violence Prevention officer for the Bur- 
lington Police. Local nonprofits apply 
through Fix it With Five to receive a 
grant consisting of five dollars from ev- 
ery member of the student body. Our 
education empowers us to take ahold of 
our future and to realize our ability in 
aiding others. 

Understandably, we want to gain 
more from our college experience than 


ILLUSTRATION BY NICHOLAS VERDIRAME 
merely in-class learning. We build so- 
cial networks full of friends and ac- 
quaintances. We play sports and learn 
the value of teamwork. We join clubs 
and volunteer in the community. None 
of these activities should be underval- 
ued, but they should supplement our 
education, not overtake it. 

Examine your education; you've 
probably worked very hard to be here, 
but that work cannot stop now. We 
must continue to challenge ourselves, 
and rise to the occasion. The world be- 
lieves you're lucky to be here, and so 
should you. 


KARIANNE SHETTER 
PRINT EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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Letters to the editor: 


Responding to guests columnists’ answers to the question, — 
“Does race really matter?” 


I enjoyed reading Jamie Dyer’s article 
on the topic “Does Race Really Matter?” 
Published in the March 3rd issue of the 
Defender, this piece of writing eloquent- 
ly questioned the definition of “white 
privilege” on the campus of St. Michael’s 
College. Readers were asked to look be- 
yond race to first and foremost identify as 
human beings. The Student Association 
has recently stressed the importance of an 
open conversation surrounding the top- 
ics of race and diversity. However, many 
do not feel that they can talk about the 
subject of race without being criticized or 
labeled as prejudiced. As a student on this 
campus, I do not feel that I can openly 
speak about race because I am part of the 
ethnic majority at St. Michael’sw. This ar- 
ticle spoke on behalf of many of us who 
do not feel that there is an open avenue to 
share our thoughts surrounding race. 

In various courses I have read assigned 
articles that tell me I am an oppressor, 
simply because of the color of my skin. 
Dyer wrote, “I have never had a sense 
of entitlement or belief that I have bet- 


ter access to things in society based on 
the color of my skin.” I recognize that 
racism exists in our world, but I agree 
with his statement. Much of the con- 
versation around white privilege is based 
not upon race, but upon socioeconomic 
status. While I understand that there is a 
correlation between these two items, it is 
unfair to assume that a white student on 
this campus is undeniably privileged. As 
Dyer explained, it is not because of my 
race that I am able to pursue higher ed- 
ucation. I am here because like many of 
my peers, I have worked hard to maintain 
a strong focus on academics throughout 
my schooling. One of Dyer’s concluding 
statements explained that we are “part of 


_ one of the most tolerable and understand- 


ing generations that this nation has ever 
seen.” Let us continue the conversation 
and be reminded that regardless of race, 
every student on this campus is extremely 
fortunate to be attending a private, liberal 
arts school with an incredible community. 


Kassidy Snair, °17 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Looking for a Full-Time Job? Internship? 
Summer or Part-Time Position? 


SMC Networking Knights 
Wednesday, March 30° 


Roy Event Room, Dion Family Student Center 


5:00 — 6:30 pm 


Hosting companies focused on hiring students in the following industries: 
Business-Related Careers; Finance, Management, 
Accounting and International Relations 
Communications-Related Careers; Marketing, 
Communications and Social Media 
Environmental-Related Careers 
Social & Human Services-Related Careers 


Companies will each present a brief elevator pitch to all 
and then staff a table so you can network. 





Refreshments will be provided & Business Casual Attire Strongly Suggested 


For more information on companies attending, 
sign up for the Career Development Listserv on the Portal. 


Sponsored by the Career Development Office- 


Direct questions to: careerdevelopment@smcvt.edu 





This is why race matters: 

Black people are incarcerated five times 
more than whites are. Hispanics are twice 
as likely as whites to be incarcerated. 
(2010 Census) 

The median income for non-Hispan- 
ic white households was about $57,000. 
The median income for black households 
was about $33,000. (2010 Census) 

For white Americans, the 2015 un- 
employment rate was 4.8 percent. For 
blacks, it was 10.9 percent. (BBC 2015) 

In choosing to ignore race, we dis- 
credit identity, history, and privilege. I 
am a white American woman and I am 
privileged because of my race. Before my 
privilege was pointed out to me, I did not 
consider my role in race relations. When 
I say “privilege,” I am referring to the 
special rights and advantages that I have 
in comparison with Americans of color. 
Many white people remain ignorant to 
their privilege because of its nature: we 
don’t question special treatment or lack 
of discrimination because it is beneficial. 
In recognizing white privilege, I can ap- 
preciate the issues that Americans of color 
face every day. When we ignore privilege, 
we ignore difference, discrimination, and 
systemic racism. 

Claiming that “capitalism has nothing 
to do with race, religion, or sexual orien- 
tation” is ignorant. We live in a diverse 


~ and imbalanced capitalist economy based 


on a structure that privileges white, het- 
erosexual men. That is a fact. People of 
color are especially disadvantaged by sys- 
tems within our country that have histor- 
ically discriminated against them. I agree 
with Manuela Yeboah’s statement that the 
American dream is an illusion for the ma- 
jority of our country. Although the system 
has changed in some ways, we still have a 


long way to go. The Black Lives Matter 


movement is unequivocal evidence that 
change must continue to happen. 

For these reasons and more, the fol- 
lowing statement needs to be recognized 
as privileged and racist: “when... some- 
one tells me that the society we live in is 
rigged for white people, or how privileged 
I am especially as a white male I feel ob- 
ligated to point out just how racist that 
sounds.” 

And I feel obligated to point out just 
how racist that sounds. 

Race must be recognized. In looking 
“beyond race” we erase identity and in- 
validate decades of discrimination against 
black people. Today, I am recognizing 
race. I am white, I am privileged, and I 
understand my position in an unequal 
world. The first step in ending inequality 
is acknowledging it, not denying it. 


Madison Braz, 717 
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_ By Abby Snarski 
"Contributing Columnist 


Whenever I asked my fellow class- 
es about their study abroad experi- 
their responses were overwhelm- 
d enthusiastically the same: it 
> best decision they ever made, 
f they could rewind their lives 
9 it all over again, they would. 

am currently studying abroad 
, France, and I can certain- 
























ee 


ice is shaping up to be nothing 
life-changing. Yet, I’ve found 
idy abroad veterans often fail 
ation the challenges they faced 
ey found themselves suddenly 
1 studying in a new country. 
think that has to do with hind- 
when one looks back on such 
mtuan occasion as this, the 
es that stick out most in their 
, are, understandably, the happy 
, the fun ones, the jaw-dropping 
The awkward and culture-clash- 
ments, on the other hand, are 
to the wayside of one’s memo- 
u ndsight. 
though the positive aspects are 
eople love hearing about the 
I think it is also important to 
"awareness about the challenges 
e will face—and have to over- 
-while abroad. I am not doing 
deter those who are unsure 
going abroad (seriously, just do 
it). It is my goal overall to simply raise 
awarenes of. the peeible difficulties 


e 
| semester. 
If you are planning on studying 
broad, in part, to study a language 
that you are learning at St. Michael’s, 
ke me, then it’s important to keep in 
— c eo current language level may 
the level you test into in your 
hos ats You will also find that 
ou will have a hard time following 
the conversations of your host family 
of other French native speakers that 
you come across, particularly when 
there are multiple conversations go- 
ing on at the same time. When this 
h Pens, it is really tempting to sec- 








m that my study abroad ex- | 


The Defender 


Nhat we seldom mention: 


Language and culture barriers 
create struggles abroad 


ond-guess yourself and your language 
abilities, as I admittedly have done 
a few times! Instead, look at it this 
way: you are finally immersing your- 
self in the language and vernacular as 
it is normally spoken, rather than the 
constructed conyersations generated 
in class. This gives you an idea about 
how the natives speak, and you'll be 
able to pick up common phrases and 
filler terms often uttered by them. 
Whether you are studying a lan- 
guage in your host country or not, 
everyone studying abroad for an ex- 
tended period of time will experience 
some semblance of culture shock. For 
example, in the United States it is con- 
sidered polite if a stranger smiles or 
greets you on the street. In France, it 
is considered strange to smile or wave 
at people on the street because, well, 


you dont know them. This might, 


understandably, make you frustrated 
and confused. As tempting as it is to 
try and figure out why these cultural 
differences exist, it will only make you 
more frustrated and confused, stuck 
in an uncomfortable rut between cul- 
tures. When faced with these cultural 
differences while abroad, it is better 
to simply notice, observe, and sub- 
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sequently accept that they are hap- 
pening. By doing this, you'll be able 
to draw similarities and differences 
between your host country and your 
home country. It will also help you 
to acclimate to your host culture 
more smoothly and quickly. 

I want students to be more aware 
that there are high points and low 
points to the study abroad experi- 
ence. There will be some days where 
you will feel like an expert, like a 
pro, like you've been living in your 
host country your whole life. There 
will be other days where you will 
question your skills and abilities, 
struggling to keep your ever-weak- 
ening confidence afloat. No matter 
what challenges you may face, just 
remember it is all completely nor- 
mal, it won't last forever, and you 
will end up growing and changing 
as a person in the long run, which 
will eventually compel you to ex- 
claim that, yes, studying abroad was 
the best decision you ever made. 


Abby is a junior French and English 
major. She can be reached at asnar- 
ski@mail.smevt.edu. 
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PHOTOS COURTSEY OF ABBY SNARSKI 


TOP: Snarski poses in front of the Eiffel Tower aes her ey9 abroad trip to Paris in the spring semester 2016. BELOW: Snarski walks 
~ along the bank of Paris’s famous Seine River at dusk. . 
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pcoming ___ BASEBALL 
sporting events ,.. _ @ Aubund 





3/19 vs. Pace 1 p.m. : = Auburn dale a aldwinsvil 
3/21. at Georgian Court — 22 © | “Trinity Baptist (Fl) < a 
3/23. at Post Univerisity ae : Auburn nda = la. SOFTBALL 
3/26 at Adelphi : 
4/2 vs.Bentley3 p.m. | 

4/6 vs. South New Hampshire 

3 p.m. 

4/9 at Assumption — 3/26 at. Assumption 
412 at St. Anselm 3/30 vs. St een 


MEN’S TENNIS 


at Colby-Sawyer 
3/19 at Adelphi 
4/2 at Stonehill — 
4/6 vs. Bentley 3 p.m 
4/7 vs. American International 
- College 3 p.m. 
4/10 vs. Le Moyne p.m. 
4/12 at Assumption 
at St. Anselm 
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By Mark Yetter 
¢ Photo Editor 


In the past fifteen years lacrosse has 
become the fastest growing collegiate 
sport in the nation, and by a large mar- 
gin, with the number of teams increasing 
‘even among schools that have no tradi- 
tion with the sport. According to the 
annual NCAA Sports Sponsorship and 
Participation Rates Report, since 2000, 
both men’s and women’s lacrosse partic- 
ipation has increased over 100 percent. 

~The rapid expansion of lacrosse has 
taken place while standard American 
team sports like football, baseball, bas- 
ketball, soccer and softball have only 
experienced minor participation growth. 
Participation in more mainstream sports 


The Defender 


players to every lacrosse player. 

This spring has seen 31 new women’s 
programs and 11 new men’s programs 
begin competition in their inaugural 
NCAA lacrosse seasons. The trend will 
continue as another 31 programs plan 
to begin competition in either 2017 or 
2018. 

The most notable addition to the la- 
crosse world this year has been Hamp- 
ton University, which became the first 
historically black institution to field a 
NCAA lacrosse team. Lacrosse has long 
been known colloquially as a strictly 


white sport, reserved for spoiled sons of 


wealthy fathers. 

By no means are the young men at 
Hampton the first black ambassadors of 
the sport; men like Jim Brown of Syra- 
cuse University and more recently Kyle 


Harrison of Johns Hopkins University | 


have already carried that torch. 
Nevertheless, it is an outstanding 
example of social progress in our nation 
that a historically black college/univer- 
sity (HBCU) has fielded a fully funded 
Division I lacrosse program. Hamp- 
ton will play an adjusted schedule this 


It is an outstanding example of social 
progress that a historically black college/ 
university has fielded a fully funded 
Division | lacrosse program.” 


still outnumbers that of lacrosse, but the 
gap is closing. 

In the year 2000, there were three 
NCAA men’s soccer players to every one 
men’s lacrosse player. In 2015, there are 
currently 24,477 NCAA men’s soccer 
players and 13,165 lacrosse players in 
competition, making only 1.86 soccer 





spring, they will compete across all three 
divisions as they look to establish them- 
selves as a force to be reckoned with in 
the near future. 

Increased participation has led to 
growing parity in a sport that has been 
historically top heavy. Of the 44 national 
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‘PHOTO COUTESY OF MATTHEW WHITE 





Hampton University men’s lacrosse players Darell Kidd, Baron Edmonson, and Michael 
Sales (left to right) embrace during the first home game of the Pirates inaugural season, a 
20-3 loss to Robert Wesleyan University on Feb. 13. 


championships won in men’s lacrosse 25 
are split between Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Princeton University, and Syracuse 
University. 

But last spring, the men from the 
University of Denver overcame the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to win the national 
championship. The victory highlighted a 
westward expansion of a game that had 
seemed almost exclusive to the north- 
east. While Denver is only the tenth 
team to take home college lacrosse’s ul- 
timate prize, the accomplishment speaks 
to emerging parity that has been needed 


—Ter eT er 


for quite some time. 

As the rapid growth of lacrosse con- 
tinues to build momentum, is it too 
soon to wonder if we could have a new 
mainstream sport in the near future? 

St. Michael’s men’s lacrosse team will 
take on one of the NCAA's eleven new 
men’s lacrosse programs when they trav- 
el to Lakewood, N.J. to face Georgian 
Court University on March 21. 


Mark Vetter is a senior media studies, jour- 
nalism and digital arts major. He can be 
reached at myetter@mail.smcvt.edu 








Field hockey 
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vo competing goalies spark unlikely brotherhood 





PHOTO BY SETH BOUDREAU 


T.J. Bicknell, 16, warms up between quarters as Matt Hanley, ‘18, watches from behind the net during Saturday’s game against Franklin Pierce, the Purple Knights falling 10-9. Bicknell and Hanley are both goalies on the St. 


Michael’s College men’s lacrosse team. 
By Shane Love 
Staff Writer 


The beginning of March signals the start of the St. Michael's 


men’s lacrosse season. After a bitter one-goal loss to nationally-ranked 


Franklin Pierce University at Duffy Field Saturday, the team current- 
ly holds an 0-2 record. 

While veteran T,J Bicknell, ’16, is solidified as the Purple Knights’ 
first team goalie, underclassmen goalie Matt Hanley, ’18, has been on 
Bicknell’s heels scrapping for a chance to move up the depth chart. 
The two have been seemingly locked in competition for the year and 
a half they have been teammates. 

However, Bicknell and Hanley have developed a strong friendship 
off the field despite their daily competition for the starting position. 

“TJ. is playing great. I’ve been able to gain a ton of experience 
from him in practice and at games,” said Hanley. “Having T.J. play 
well has made me compete even harder. Since we're so close, were 
able to be real with each other and let one another know what we 
have to work on.” 


Without the friendship, Hanley said that things could easily have 
fallen apart for the team. 

Head Coach Pat Ivory didn’t know what to make of the unique 
friendship between the two goalies. “It’s difficult to describe the 
friendly rivalry,” he said. “All three of our goalies have shown great 
support for each other. They 
team to look like, taking their egos out of the game and playing, not 
for themselves, but for the team.” 

Hanley came to St. Michael’s highly recruited out of Bethpage, 
N.Y. as a playmaker in the net. Going into this season, he feels as 
though he’s really started to break into the position. “I’m gaining 
confidence and experience every time I go onto the field,” Hanley 
said of his play. His progress has come from hard work in practice 


> 


re a great example of what we want our 


» 


and a passion for the game. 

Bicknell is a Duxbury, Mass. product who is known for his fierce 
competitiveness, clutch saves, and laid-back attitude off the field. 
His wealth of experience has helped him play an important role with 
the team. He knows what it takes to compete with nationally ranked 
teams. 


With differing backgrounds and impeding competition, neither 
assumed they'd become best friends off the turf. 

“Honestly I wasn't a fan of a freshman coming in trying to take 
my spot,” Bicknell. admitted. “But as time went on we saw how our 
competition added a positive effect on the team.” 

Bicknell said he took the challenge as a chance to improve his 
game. He recalled spending countless hours with Hanley in both the 
film room and:weight room during the preseason to gain an edge and 
beat the other out for the starting job. 

The pair is frequently seen together around campus. You may find 
them sitting at an Alliot lunch table, or on the back of T-J’s moped, 
or the 300’s field tossing a football or taking chip shots with Bick- 
nell’s golf clubs. 

Ivory is confident that either goalie will be prepared when duty 
calls. “I have no [outlook on the rest of the season],” Ivory said. “I 
trust our goalies and believe that both of them can be successful. 
Either can start at a moment's notice and answer the call.” 

Men’s lacrosse will play host to Pace University this Saturday at 1 
p.m. at Duffy Field. 





